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COME time ago I uſed the freedom to addreſs to 
: you a very ſhort plain paper, under the title of 
Ten Minutes Caution,” againſt ſome doctrines which 
Ma Tromas PAIN E and others were at great pains 
to inculcate. To any man who had leiſure to think 
on the ſubject, and was diſpoſed to think impartially, 
I believe that caution was not very neceſſary. The pre- 
ſent paper ſtands perhaps more in need of an apology ; it 
were indeed ſcarcely poſſible to imagine, that any ra- 
tional perſon who had heard of the late events in 
France could be inſenſible to the feelings they muſt 
raiſe in every honeſt heart, or the refleQions they muſt 
_ cauſe in every found mind, did we not ſtill ſee examples 
of individuals and ſocieties, wicked or mad enough to 
countenance thoſe proceedings, and to hold out to 
their countrymen the ſame ſort of dofrines;by which 
all this miſchief in our neighbouring country has been 
occaſioned. I belicve thoſe perſons and Societies to be 
as 
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as deſpicable in themſelves, as their doctrines are per- 
nicious ; yet I hope, my friends and fellow-citizens, you 
will forgive my anxiety, if while they are trying to 
miſlead you by falſehoods and miſrepreſentations, I 


wiſh to mention to you a few refleftions, which muſt, . 


I think, ſtrike every man of common ſenſe and com- 


mon honeſty, on the preſent ſituation of that unhappy = 


country. 


Il I believe thoſe advocates for the French Revolutions 
for, as might have been expected, they have not been 


_ contented with one) will hardly venture to ſhock Bri- 


_ tiſh Humanity by vindicating the barbarities of the 
mob of Paris, though ſome of the newſpapers, known 


they call 4 


by the name of Oppoſition Papers, have publiſhed whar 
ies and Palliations of them. It will be 
difficult, I think, even at the Old Bailey, to find rea - 


ders who can excufe murdering hundreds in cold blood, 
carrying their heads on pikes, mangling their bodies, 


and acting ſuch horrible and beaſtly eruelties as none 


but cannibals were ever * to practiſe. Theſe 
are not the writings, therefore, which any who knows 


the people of Great Britain will thin" it neceſſary to 


anſwer. But there are ſome men more wrful in their 


attempts to miſlead you ; who blame thoſe barbari- 
ries, but vindicate the doctrines and principles by which 


they have been caufed. It is of ſuch principles, that 
little reflection on what has paſſed during the 
will, 1 think, ſufficiently 


a very 
laſt three years in France, 
teach us to beware. : 


| 1 am no philoſopher, my friends; but it feems plain | 
enough to any man of common underſtanding, that in 


any country that has been civilized or governed at all, 
ſetting up the new and fanciful ſyſtem of the Rights 
of Men as the rule of public conduct, is bidding fare- 
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us France was free all the time, becauſe the ryrants 
dat impriſoned, robbed, and murdered the people, 


the Tatterdemallians of Paris, the very ſcum of the 
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well to any thing like Government er Law, Order, 
Peace, or Security. In any Society, except Govern- 


ment has power, no man can be free; becauſe free 
— dom in my nei chbour to do me wrong may be liberty 


to him, bur it is tyranny to me. Such has been the 
Rate of France for ſome time paſt ; yer they have told 


were not Kings or Nobility, but were, on the contrary, 
what they call Sans Culottes, which may be tranflated 


earth. 


Society, except in the very woods of the 

ty and rank muſt be unequal, though 
they afford are more equal, I believe, 
than we are ſometimes apt to imagine. ſecuriiy 


of that happineſs is the great point; if that is taken 


fa 


away. the value of the greateſt and the leaſt is equally 
_ deſtroyed. The only perſons who can then have en- 
joyment in any thing will be rhoſe few deſperate and a · 
bandoned men, who are too idle to have got any pro- 
perty of their own, and too worthleſs ro have any con- 


ſideration for their neighbours or fellow-creatures. 


When people talk of Equality, which is a word 
much in vogue of late, I am afraid they generally 
think only. of being equal to thoſe who are now a- 
dove them, not of thoſe who are now below them 


becoming equal ro themſelves. 'Depend upon it, the 


deſire of levelling will be at leaſt as ſtrong in the low- 


Z er rank as in any of thoſe above it, If tradeſmen 
think it fair that they ſhould be equal ſp Lords, (God 


knows they are generally much bappigg) their work- 
men will think themſclves equally entitled to be on 2 
par with them; and the hone? warkman who now 
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brings up his family decently and comfortably on the 
profits of his labour does not perhaps refle&t, that on 
this new plan of Equality, the ſturdy rufhan who now ' 
begs a haltpenny from him at the corner of the ſtreet, 
may chuſe to eat the dinner he has provided for his 
wife and children, or to knock him doun with his 
crutch, if he refuſes his conſent to that propoſal. The 
only man who can gain on this plan, iz he who has 
nothing to loſe ; and they will probably get upper- 
moſt who rifk nothing if they ſhould fall. Such has 
been the caſe in France. The Sans Culottes, the na- 
| ked blackguards, have been in truth the rulers of 
that miſerable country. You know that in defiance of 
the pretended government of the National Afsembly, 
_ theſe worthy gentlemen took upon them the diſpoſal of 
the lives and properties of their fellow citizens, and aſter 
having amuſcd themſelves (ſhocking as the word is, 
T uſe it ſeriouſly) with murder one day, went about the 
next, ſtopping every decent perſon in the ſtreets, aud 
took from them whatever part of their property or 
apparel they thought worth taking. The National 
Aſſembly wrote high-flown decrees againſt this in 
vain; they would ſcarcely indeed wonder at what 
was a natural conſequence of the rule of Equality 
and the Rights of Men, for which their Philoſophers 
had written as high. flown decrees before. 


But, . a our r reforming writers and ſocieties; we do 
not mean in any degree to give birth to ſuch confu- 
| fon and diſorder: we mean only to make Govern- 
ment what it ought te be, an inſtrument for the good 
of che people. So ſaid the ſirſt reformers of France, 
and many of them I believe, ſaid it ſincerely, which 
is more than my knowledae of ſome of our reform- 
ers will allow me to bclieve of them. But have things 


8 
in Francs turned out as thoſe belt of the Revolution- 


iſts 


TY 
its expected? Would they not have ſhuddered to 
think that ſuch aſſaſſmatious and maſſacres as have 
deluged Paris, and ſome other towns in France, with 
blood, could poſſibly happen in any land where com- 
mon reaſon co. hamanity exiſted? Such, however, 
have been the effects of letting looſe, under the idea 
of reformation, a fpirit of revolution, and of con- 
tempt for order and good government. Suffer people 
once to ſhake off eſtabliſhed government, and fanciful 


men to propoſe viſionary ſchemes in ics ſtead; ant the 
greateſt injuſtice and miſrule will infallibly enſue. 


It is, I fancy, not an eaſy matter even for the wiſeſt 
and moſt virtuous men to maze a Government for a 


nation. The old eſtabliſhed Government, which is 


called the Constitution, comes on by degrees, as neceſh- 
ty requires, and as the ſituation of the people admits. 
But it the greateſt Philoſopher, or a ſet of the greateſt 
Philoſophers, fir down in their ſtudies without that 
neceſſity, to invent or to mend a Conſtitution, it is a 
- thouſand to one they make a bungling piece of work 
of it. I am a plain man, and therefore may be ex- 
cuſed a homely ſimile: If any of us wiſh to have a 
coat made, I think we ſhould hardly fay to our neigh- 
bour the taylor, who had ſerved us well for many a 
year, * You are a bungler at your trade, and I will not 
_ employ you any longer; you follow the old vulgar 
practice of taking meaſure, which I am now too wiſc 
to ſubmit to; 1 am to ſend for the Profeſſor of Anato. 
my, who knows how a man is made by Nature, and 
he ſhall cut n my coat ſor. me of that perfect pattern which 
becomes it.“ I really think the French Philofophers 


have acted juſt as ridiculoully ; in the beſt of them 


this was only folly and vanity ; in the worlt of them 
it was knavery and wickednets, 


I have lived to ſuch an age, my friends, as to * 
had time to look about me with ſome obſcrvation, 


from fy 
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from which we can always judge, if we will not allow 


curſelves to be carried —y fine words. Tell me, 
upon recollection, have you often known any of thoſe 


violent Reformers good for any thing as a merchant, 
a tradeſman, or a manufacturer? Was his buſineſs 
_ thriving, his family happy, his ſervants or workmen 
well uſed and comfortable ? Or was he not generally 
an idle, diſſipated, vapouring fellow, barſh to his wife, 
neglectful of his family, a bad pay-maſter, and an un- 
ſafe dealer? The great Leaders of the French Mob 
were, I underſtand, juſt ſuch men as theſe—men of fine. 
tongues, but black hearts, whoſe perſons nobody re- 
garded, and whoſe characters every body who knew 
them deſpiſed ; men, in ſhort, who never could be any 
thing during the peace and proſperity of a country, 
but who were likely to be leading men when people 


_ _ were to be led to villanies and crimes. The more 


you know of their Friends and Aſſociates in Britain, 
the more, I believe, you will diſcover that they are of 

a piece with thoſe in France, in their characters as 
well as in their Doctrines. e 


Mx PalxE and moſt of his Diſciples, having no pro- 
perty of their own to take care of are the more diſin- 
tereſted, no doubt, in their great care of yours: it is 
your money they with ro ſave by a Reform, which 
they tell you, will greatly leflen the public cxpences, 
which under the preſent eſtabliſhment, preis fo hard 
on the bulk of people. I might make a ſhort anſwer 
to this, by deſiring them to tell us, if in any of thioſe 
countries where, as they ſay, the expences of Govern- 
ment are much ſmaller, there is the ſame comfort, the 

ſame good living, among the bulk of the people 
as in England? the truth ſeems to me to be, that in 
every rich and thriving country, the expences of Go- 
vernment mult be greater than in a poor one, 3 
| | 8 | ONICES. 
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offices will not be executed well and honourably, 1 nor 
will thoſe who hold them have the reſpect that is ne- 
ceſſary for executing them well, unleſs the falarics 


bear a proportion to the fortunes of the people around 
them. The French have becoms great economiſts in 
that way, and have cut down, in their ſhort-hand 
manner, the falaries of f different offices to a very ſmall 
roportion of what they were. But what fort of peo- 
ple have they got to fill thoſe offices, or how have 
they been executed? And even in the ſaving, I am told 
they have been ſadly diſappointed : according to our 


good old proverb, they have been penny-wiſe, and 
pound-fooliſh : it has coſt them more to repair the ill 


done work of their new officers, than the higheſt al - 


lowance which Engliſh liberaliry would have made for 
the appointments. 35 


I have heard ſome of my * neighbours 
f talk of the hardſhips there was, that ſuch and ſuch a 


great man had fo much a- year from the public, while 
the poor were ſo burthened as they are. Now, I 


very much doubt, whether in fact the poor contribu te 


any thing ts the payment of thoſe great men's ſal a- 


ries. I have had a good deal of experience in that 
line, and I believe the workman is always paid for his 
work according to the rate which his living coſts ; and 
the taxes and burthens that his employers pay, are 
laid on the price of what they fell, over and above his 
wages. If there is a briſk fale for whar he works on, 
he may get higher wages; if a dull ſale, he will get 
lower, or he may want work altogether. The rich 
men that live round us make the ſale briſk, and ifthey 
have their luxuries, we have our profits from them. 
But, as I take it, the Rights of Men, the Li and 
Equality we hear ſo much about, would ſoon ſet tbe 
workmen idle altogether, Sol underſtand | it has dont 


in 


E 

in Paris; the ere indeed ſome of them have found 
other trades; they have become butchers of defence- 
leſs priſoners, grey haired old men, and helpleſs wo- 
men and children. In Britain, thanks be to God, we 


have more worthy employments ; and there never was 
a time when induſtry was better rewarded, when trade 


was briſker, manufactures more flouriſhing, or the 
country more thriving than at preſent. I truſt it will 


continue ſo, notwithftandiag all the pains our Reform- 
ers and Revolutioniſts take to make it otherwiſe. — 
Zome of them, we know, have an intereſt againſt the 


proſperity of this country, and are therefore excuſa- 
ble in point of prudence, if they ſet humanity and 


goodutſs (as they can eaſily do) out of the queſtion.— 
But what apology could we find for ourſelves, if we 


ihould be ſeduced by thoſe tempters to commit a ſort 
of ſelf. murder on our country? Even Satan himſelf 
 eid not tempt Job to ſuicide, till he was poor, and mi- 


ſerable, and ſick, and naked, "Theſe modern Satans 


have the impudence to tempt us to the ſame ſort of 
crime, when, like Job in his fitſt ſtate, our ſubſtance 
is great aud increaſing, * our ſheep, our cattle, a and 


our ſtores abound. 


You will obſerve, my friends, that thoſe French 
philoſophers whom our Reformers fo much admire, 
had nothing to reſtrain them but the riſk they might 
run in this world. All belief of a God and another 


world they had throw entirely aſide. Are you wil- 


ling, my friends, to part with this faith and hope, 


5 ich to every good man is the great comfort of his 


„which gives a higher reliſh to bis proſperity, a 


15 5 and a retting place to which he can flee in — 


tity es Will you not ſcruple ſetting love your families, 
your workmen, your cuſtomers, and your correſpon- 
dents, from the awe of God and a good conſcience, 
and of a future Nate of rewards and puniſhments ? for 

the 


l 


me purpoſes of the French roth of Auguſt men this 
converſation was, no doubt, well contrived; they had 
overthrown the law and the government ; they had 
only to efface the remaining check, the Deity, irom 
the minds of their followers, and they could then be 
ſet to any thing. R 


1 will not, my friends, do the French nation ſo much 
 ijuſtice as to ſuppoſe, that this madneſs, and wicked- 

neſs, and impicty, are ſpread over the whole, or even 
any conſiderable part of it. I cannot bring myſelf to 
think ſo ill ot any ſet of human beings. But that is 

juſt the misfortune of ſetting looſe eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment. A few. deſperate, abandoned men will then 

{tart up, and impudently call themſelves the Pzcple.— 
The people, accultomed to have government act for 
them, and protect them, will fit (till and ſubmit to that 
handful of blackguards and rufſians, and ſaſfer more 
from them in one week, than from almoſt the worſt 
government in a century. Remember A/p's fable of 
the ſheep and the dog. The ſheep complained that the 
dog fed on the milk that ſhould have fatrened their 


lambs, and that he chaced them very roughly if at any 6” 


time they ſtrayed from the fold. © I never eat milk,” 
ſaid the wolf, and as I like freedom my ſelf, I will 
not reſtrain your's.” The dog was diſmilcd, and the 
wolf, inſtead of the milk, cattup the lambs themſelves. 
1 think there are none of us fo filly as not to apply the 
moral to theſe wolves in ſheeps cloathing, who preach 
up the advantages of revolutions, and the expence of 

eſtabliſhments. os 7 HE: 


It is againſt ſuch men, my friends, that I wiſh you 
to be on your guard, and to take warning by the ſuf- 
ſerings of our neighbours, how you liſten to their ar- 
guments. Were this country even in the ſituation 
France was in formerly, (with many faults in her go- 
vernment, we will allow) you ſee what a dreadful 
—_ change, 
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change, for the worſe, the principles of ſuch men 
might bring upon us. But as we are protected in our 
perſons, ſafe in our property, with our country proſ- 
perous and flouriſhing, and every opportunity £ great 
flouriſhing along with her, many of our equals, riſing 
to the greateſt wealth and influence, which are open 
to the loweſt of us all, if they have induſtry or abili- 
ties to attain them; while no man, however much a- 
bove ns, can do us the ſmalleſt injury or injuſtice un- 
_ we think, ap he pore 
_ dignation, of any arguments that would perſuade us 
it the riſk of exchanging all thoſe for ſuch 
ſcenes as France has lately witneſſed? I leave it to 
yourſelves (for I am no orator) to find out words ſtrong 


| enough for the wickedneſs of thoſe who uſe ſuch ar. 
| guments, or the folly of thoſe who can be milled by = 


them, 


'FIN18 ; 
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